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to get on, but three types have loomed most heavily in its counsels. There are the stalwarts of sheer prejudice and fixed tradition whose altogether admirable but unchanging code does not easily adjust itself to the fluid policies of world peace, social democracy and economic environment. There are also tacticians who win negative victories by pounding on the enemy's flank and profess to see little in Socialism but an army of plunder officered by adventurers; and last there are the men of goodwill who trust that bread cast on the waters, not of Genne-zareth but of Thames, will return after not too many days and hold that character in itself constitutes a programme."
The criticism is just if the analysis is not quite accurate. The indictment is not of Mr. Baldwin, but of the Party. It demonstrates the decay of Conservatism that would have continued in spite of its leadership. It shows what it is so important to realise, that years, not of isolated, but coordinated, thought are necessary before Tory philosophy can be fit for a leader or hope to be effective.
If Mr. Baldwin cannot be blamed for his sins of omission, for his active transgressions he is entitled to censure. It has been allowed that he carried on under impossible circumstances; that he craved the prayers of the pressmen who congratulated him on taking office; and that he has apologised for his position ever since. He cannot, nevertheless, avoid his own remark that "he was of that somewhat flabby nature that always preferred agreement to disagreement." That has been a self-confession in the light of his active policy. Unnecessarily he has gone some way to weaken the party. He has seen the need for unity and thought he could achieve it by agreement. He has believed that the focal point of national interests was half way between the left and the right. In short, Mr. Baldwin has played an active part in acquiring calm by compromise, and a spurious unity by coalition. He has postponed an evil but inevitable day.